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“  WE  MAY  SMILE  IF  WE  PLEASE  AT  THE  LEVITY  OF  THE 

“  FRENCH,  AS  THEY  LAUGH  WITHOUT  SCRUPLE  AT  OUR 

“  SERIOUSNESS  ;  BUT  LET  US  NOT  SO  FAR  UNDERVALUE  OUR 

“  RIVALS  IN  ARTS,  AND  IN  ARMS,  AS  TO  DENY  THEM  THEIR 

**  JUST  COMMENDATION,  OR  TO  RELAX  OUR  EFFORTS  IN  THAT 
r 

“  NOBLE  STRUGGLE,  BY  WHICH  ALONE  WE  CAN  PROCURE  OUR 
“  OWN  EMINENCE.” 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES'S  ASIATIC  RESEARSHES,  VOL.  I.  PAGE  197. 
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Thoughts  on  outline,  sculpture,  and  the  system 

THAT  GUIDED  THE  ANCIENT  ARTISTS  IN  COMPOSING  THEIR 
FIGURES  AND  GROUPES: 

ACCOMPANIED  WITH  FREE  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
THE  MODERNS,  AND  LIBERAL  HINTS  CORDIALLY  INTENDED 
FOR  THEIR  ADVANTAGE, 

TO  WHICH  ARE  ANNEXED  TWENTY -FOUR  DESIGNS  OF 
CLASSICAL  SUBJECTS  INVENTED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  RE¬ 
COMMENDED  IN  THE  ESSAY  BY  GEORGE  CUMBERLAND. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


i  F  there  be  a  Beauty  in  Virtue,”  remarks  the  learned 
Mr.  Petvin,  in  his  Letters  concerning  Mind ;  u  the  mind 
muft  have  a  feeling  of  it,  whilft  it  has  it  under  view,  no 
lefs  than  a  feeling  of  harmony,  when  prefented  to  the  ear. 
It  muft  be  felt  and  underftood  together ,  we  muft  be  in 
fome  meafure  what  we  behold ;  and  a  man  muft  be  tolerably 
good  before  he  can  have  any  tolerable  notion  of  goodnefs.” 

Thus  when  a  ray  from  the  univerfal  mind  infpired  that 
great  man  Mr.  Fox  to  place  his  happinefs  in  temperance , 
liberty ,  and  honejly ,  the  reflecting  part  of  the  kingdom 
felt  the  beauty  of  his  public  virtues ;  as  during  the  courfe 
of  many  years  we  have  feen  them  with  dignity  gradually 
unfolding. 

We  have  feen  him  purfuing  truth  in  all  the  ways  fire  can 
be  purfued;  and  we  have  felt,  by  his  mafterly  mode  of 
proceeding,  that  He  is  a  real  Philofopher  :  for  his  whole 


condudt  admirably  anfwers  the  character — fo  finely  drawn 
by  the  Author  we  have  quoted — of  one  of  the  greateft  and 
bell;  men  of  Athens ; — where  he  fays, 

tc  He  knew  in  the  moll:  perfect  manner,  that  there  was 
nothing  belonging  to  reafon  but  what  took  its  evidence 
from  experience  in  the  way  of  Art,  or  from  felf-evident 
principles  in  the  way  of  Science :  and,  as  he  was  likewife 
acquainted  with  the  fentiments  natural  to  men,  he  could, 
by  this  means,  lay  hold  upon  them  by  their  principles, 
fentiments,  fancies,  or  imaginations,  and  fo  lead  them  into 
vifible  abfurdity  ; — in  fhort,  he  knew  when  to  inftrudl, 
when  to  embarrafs,  and  when  to  pull  down  pride  and  felf- 
conceit.” 

To  whom  then  can  a  work  of  this  kind  be  with  more 
propriety  addreffed,  than  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Fox,  who 
“  pradtices  virtue,  and  pofiefles  a  knowledge  of  knowledge 
and  of  art  ;  who  knows  how  to  diftinguilh  fancy  from 
reafon,  and  regards  nature  before  cuftom  and  fafhion.” 
For,  as  with  the  bell  intentions,  I  have  written  with  free¬ 
dom ;  by  fuch  an  one  I  fhall  be  fure  to  be  judged  impar¬ 
tially  :  and  although  I  know  him  only  by  many  years 
obfervation  of  his  public  conduct  j  and  fo  far  from  en¬ 
joying  the  happinefs  of  his  friendlhip,  have  not  even  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance,  otherwife  than  we  all  have  ; 
yet  having,  from  the  low  horizon  of  my  humble  level, 
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difcovered  this  promontory  in  the  political  world,  fhall  I 
be  blamed  for  calling  anchor  under  its  Ihelter,  from  the 
ftorms  of  prejudice,  and  the  blafts  of  unthinking  and 
unforgiving  ignorance,  which  would  always  rufh  upon 
every  art,  without  rule  or  rudiment  ?  Shall  I  not  rather  be 
commended  for  addrefling  this  free  tradl  to  him,  whofe 
temperance  in  political  fcience  is  the  admiration  of  the  juft 
throughout  Europe  ;  whofe  definition  of  liberty  cor- 
refponds  with  nature ;  and  whofe  honejly  alone,  if  he 
fhould  again  accept  the  helm,  is  capable,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  of  re-condudting  into  harbour  the  mifmanaged 
veflel  of  the  Britilh  ftate,  ftrained,  indeed,  but  not  quite 
ruined,  lhattered,  but  not,  I  hope,  out  of  the  reach  of 
repair. 

G.  CUMBERLAND. 


BISHOrSCATE,  WIND: 
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SECTION  I. 


STIMULATED  by  the  pureft  affection  for  the  fine  Arts, 
acquired  at  an  age  too  tender  to  have  noticed  the  caufe  of 
the  impreflion,  and  which  has  been  augmented,  by  the 
folace  derived  from  the  occafional  practice  of  them,  I  have 
been  frequently  inclined  to  commit  to  writing  a  few 
thoughts  on  that  beft  rudiment  of  Art,  the  inefimable 
value  of  chafe  outline  ;  and  to  accompany  them  with  fuch 
conjectures  as,  in  the  courfe  of  my  enquiries,  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Greek  and 
other  ancient  Artifts  wrought  their  fineft  compofitions. 

This  inclination  arifes  from  the  difagreeable  convition, 
which  experience  has  afforded  me,  that  in  this  country, 
the  Arts,  in  general,  have  of  late  been  rather  declining 
from  progrefiive  improvement ;  in  which  they  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  like  declenfion  of  judgment  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind. 
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From  what  caufes  this  has  arifen,  it  is  no  difficult  talk  to 
difcover :  the  Arts  have  fuffered,  as  men  unhappily  fuffer, 
more  from  injudicious  friends  than  from  open  enemies. 

They  have  fuffered  from  being  too  much  practifed  as  a  trade  ; 
from  the  clumfy  patronage  of  traders,  upheld  by  the  ava¬ 
rice  of  their  profeffors  :  fomething  they  have  fuffered  from 
the  wants  of  fome  who  profefs  them ;  and  much,  indeed, 
from  the  jealoufy  of  others  who,  having  obtained  poffeffion 
of  the  public  mind,  are  induftrious  to  nourifh  a  vulgar 
prejudice  againft  the  only  models  of  perfection  known  to 
us,  (I  mean  the  works  of  the  ancients)  ;  but  moft  of  all 
from  the  Royal  Academy,  and  its  injudicious  exhibitions. 

When  I  repeat  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the 
infiitution ,  which,  if  properly  managed,,  might  be  the  true 
protecting  Minerva,  the  foul,  the  fource,  the  guardian  of 
the  plaftic  exercifes. 

But  will  any  one  fay,  this  is  now  the  cafe ;  where  almoft 
the  only  aid  afforded  the  Arts  are  lamps  and  candles,  and 
for  what  ?  to  feduce  the  young  ftudent  from  home,  for  fhort 
and  Hated  periods,  to  copy  the  worft  models  of  both  fexes  ; 
to  draw  from  plafters,  thrice  coloured  in  oil,  that  have 
been  firft  repaired ,  as  they  call  it,  by  journeymen  cafters ; 
to  hear  lectures  on  the  Arts,  not  always  practically  eluci¬ 
dated  ;  which  are  never  publifhed  and  given  away  as, 


if  at  all  ufeful,  they  ought  to  be ;  but  read  over  once  a 
year,  regularly,  in  a  large  room,  where  the  vifitors  are  ol 
courfe  complimented  with  the  firft  places,  and  thofe  for 
whofe  ufe  the  inftitution  was  confefledly  intended,  hear 
them  in  monotonous  notes  reverberated  from  the  barren 
walls,  in  hollow  and  imperfedt  echoes. 

Nor  let  any  of  the  prefent  worthy  ledturers  take  offence  at 
what  my  honeft  zeal  forces  from  me ;  for  thofe  I  have  had 
the  pleafure  to  know,  have  hitherto  loved  the  Arts  too 
well  not  to  acknowledge  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  remarks. 

To  fee  a  library  once  a  week  without  profiting  by  its  uti¬ 
lity  ;  to  lofe  a  morning  in  acquiring  anxious  longings  after 
works  that  can  only  lead  an  artift  aftray  ;  for  fuch  are  moll 
of  the  books  of  prints  in  ufe,  if  not  accompanied  with  a 
proper  antidote  to  their  multifarious  defedts ;  and  thus, 
when  the  Student  thinks  he  is  admiring  the  antique,  he 
often  pants  to  equal  the  ftyle  of  thofe  who  gave  every  thing 
a  manner  of  their  own,  fuch  as  Santi  Bartoli ,  &c.  for  even 
many  of  thofe  honoured  with  the  title  of  Artifts,  are,  to 
this  day,  ignorant  that  there  is  no  ancient  work  hitherto 
engraved,  that  can,  in  the  flighted  degree,  be  depended 
on  as  a  guide  to  a  true  knowledge,  even  of  the  forms 
they  profefs  to  reprefent,  much  lefs  as  explanatory  of  the 
nature  of  fine  forms  in  the  general. 
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In  this  cenfure  mud  be  included  thofe  expendve  works,  the 
greater  Mufeums,  among  which,  the  word:  is  the  Mufeo 
Clement ino ,  and  the  bed,  as  mod  faithful,  that  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum.  The  capital  Mufeum  is  full  of  the  graded  errors 
and  mifreprefentations;  and  the  Baths  of  Titus  have  not 
the  dighted  refemblance  of  the  elegance  of  the  original 
paintings.  Piranid  is  as  little  to  be  truded  to  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  mod  faithful  thing  we  have,  as  to  dyle,  is  Villa- 
mina’s  Trajan  column  ;  but  if  the  collection  of  dne  dudies 
from  the  bed  marbles  which  have  been  for  many  years 
leifurely  accumulating  at  Rome  by  Deare,  Robinfon ,  and 
W aodford ,  fhould  ever  be  faithfully  publifhed,  although  but 
in  outlines,  the  world  will  then  podefs  as  drong  a  reflection 
of  the  good  works  of  the  ancients,  as  modern  zeal  and 
abilities  are  capable  of  conveying. 

But  the  evils  produced  by  that  ill-judged  contrivance,  our 
annual  Exhibition*,  furpafs  all  calculation. 

It  is  a  crucifying  invention:  devifed,  I  fufpeCf,  by  fome 
fafhionable  Artid,  in  order  to  enable  him  fecurely  to  fneer 


*  Yet  they  fometimes  Introduce  us  to  the  knowledge  of  men  of  talents;  and  when  I  faw  there 
this  year,  the  truly  fine  performances  of  Mr.  H.  Hmvard,  although  in  a  fituation  very  unfit  for 
fuch  works  as  hit ,  I  was  compelled  to  own  that  every  evil  has  its  antidote;  for  they  are  not  only 
poflefled  of  originality  of  invention,  but  harmony  of  compofition,  learned  outline,  poetic  fancy,, 
and  colouring,  that  ihews  he  has  ftudied  Seidoni,  and  the  beft  Italian  mailers.  May  a  ftranger, 

from  whom  Mr.  Howard  5  merits  have  drawn  this  unbiaffed  culogium,  exprefs  a  wilh  to  fee  Milton 
thus  adorned? 


s 


at  his  contemporaries ;  a  chilling  froft  that  nips  the  bud 
of  genius ;  and,  to  add  to  its  horrors,  it  has  too  often  in¬ 
curred  the  charge  of  partiality. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  mull,  in  the  molt  liberal 
hands,  do  harm.  Exhibit,  in  one  room,  the  great  works 
of  all  the  great  matters  that  have  ever  lived,  and  there 
will  be  only  one  favourite  picture ;  how  then  are  the 
humble  Students  of  the  Arts  to  furvive  among  the  tyrants 
of  the  trade,  with  their  fierce  contrails,  good  lights,  ancL 
double  burnilhed  ornaments  ? 

Were  the  public  tafte,  indeed,  fulficiently  chaftened,  to 
pierce  with  Lynx’s  eyes  through  the  chaos  of  images,  with 
which  they  are  annually  glutted  to  fatiety  ;  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  fenfitivd  genius  would  imbibe  the  cherifhing  ray  ; 
but  as  things  are  at  prefent  conducted,  can  the  lover  of 
chafte  fimplicity,  who  is  feeling  his  way  cautioufly  up  the 
fteep  of  Fame,  hope  to  find  favour  among  a  generous,  well 
meaning,  but,  as  to  the  fine  arts,  ill-informed  nation,  when 
placed  befide  thofe  who  have  ftudied  to  flatter  the  vices  of 
the  eye,  rather  than  to  captivate  the  underftanding  ? 

“We  firfl  creep  and  then  go,”  fays  the  old  adage;  and  let 
the  public  only  refledt  how  long  art  was  forming  in  Greece, 
even  with  her  good  models,  before  they  give  ear  to  the 
flattering  tales  of  the  interefted. 
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Printfellers,  and  painters  too,  for  an  hundred  years  to  come, 
will  be  continually  alluring  us,  that  we  are  arrived  at  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection.  It  promotes  their  profits,  and  fo 
far,  if  taken  with  large  allowance,  it  does  no  harm  ;  but 
it  does  hurt  indeed  both  to  art,  to  poetry,  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  ideas,  when  fuch  authors,  as  Shakfpeare ,  are  under¬ 
taken  to  be  finally  illuftrated,  by  exhibitions  of  pictures, 
painted  according  to  the  orders,  and  the  ideas,  of  men  ; 
who  fo  far  from  being  able  to  guide  this  triumphal  chariot 
of  the  Britilh  Apollo,  are  fcarcely  worthy  to  hold  the 
horfes  heads :  pictures  painted  on  the  gallop  of  rivallhip, 
the  fpur  of  neceffity,  and  under  the  lath  of  power. 

When  fuch  arrogant  engagements  fail,  it  is  not  alone  to 
be  lamented  that  the  public  are  deluded  ;  but  confidence  is 
wounded,  the  Arts  are  paralifed,  and  abufed  hope  is  con¬ 
verted  into  ill-founded  fcepticifm :  I  feel  alfo  an  evil  con- 
fequence  from  even  the  partial  fuccefs  of  fuch  crude  illuf- 
trations ;  for,  while  the  dull  arrows  of  our  beloved  Poet’s 
fturdy  commentators  fly  from  the  adamantine  Afield  of 
his  exalted  genius ;  many  of  thefe  mifconceived  abortions 
will  defcend  to  pofterity  together  with  his  fineft  paflages; 
and,  like  changelings,  fuperfede  the  genuine  heirs  of  his 
poetic  imagination. 

If  what  I  here  fay  may  feem  harfh,  I  fhall  be  forry  for  the 
pain  it  may  any  where  produce  ;  but  if  the  effect  be  falu- 
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tary,  I  fhall  the  lefs  regret  it.  What  better  ufe,  indeed, 
can  we  make  of  that  freedom  of  the  prefs,  which  is  yet 
left  us,  than  to  feek  the  good  of  the  country,  whofe  con- 
ftitution  confers  it  ?  What  better  ufe  of  life,  and  liberty 
of  thought,  than  to  give  our  ideas  free  fcope,  when  fincerely 
delirous  of  promoting  a  ftraight  direction  in  the  tender 
plant  of  thofe  arts,  which  may  hereafter  adorn  and  raife 
the  character  of  the  nation  to  which  we  belong  ?  By  giv¬ 
ing  way  too  much  to  fweet-fcented  civility,  on  a  tender 
topic  like  this,  an  author  ferves  himfelf,  but  injures  his 
readers,  if  his  view  really  is, 

To  pluck  the  phantom  habit,  from  the  foul,. 

And  feat  reflection  there. 

For  the  fame  national  purpofe,  I  publifhed  the  Plan  for  ad¬ 
vancing  our  fine  arts ,  that  accompanies  the  anecdotes  of 
Julio  Bonafoni :  which,  although  many  good  artifts  have 
approved,  none  have  yet  poflefled  the  power  to  execute  ; 
and  the  barren  pleafure  as  yet  refts  with  my  labours,  of 
having  excited  a  few  wholefome  wifhes,  procured  a  little 
honeft  praife,  not,  however,  without  envy  ;  while  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  fine  art  ftill  flows  in  wild,  uncircumfcribed,  and 
irregular  channels,  far,  from  the  pure  line  of  fober  recti¬ 
tude,  and  flourifhing  improvement. 

Thofe  few,  alone,  whofe  minds  embrace  beauty  in  all  her 
forms,  will  comprehend  what  I  feel,  in  lamenting  this  evil 3 
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and  how  ardently,  yet  how  hopelefsly,  I  venture  on  a  fub- 
je<a  fo  new,  fo  little  underftood  as  the  prefent  is ;  where, 
if  I  exprefs  my  ideas  freely,  as  I  trull:  I  lhall  do,  I  am  fure 
to  be,  by  many,  mifconceived ;  by  others,  mifreprefented ; 
to  offend  fome  whom  I  efteem;  to  hurt  while  I  heal;  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  vanity  from  the  ignorant;  of  arro¬ 
gance  from  the  timid ;  and  of  rafhnefs  from  myfelf. 

It  is  a  fmall  evil  to  be  criticifed  by  reviewers,  fince  they  are 
often  generous  where  the  fubjedt  is  out  of  their  fphere:  but 
to  undergo  the  experimentum  crucis  of  real  judges,  and  real 
artifts,  requires  fome  fortitude,  and  a  real  caufe ;  and  fuch 
I  deem  the  advancement  of  the  Arts  in  general. 

For  this  reafon,  I  have  treated  principally  of  Outline ;  for 
until  the  importance  of  it  be  generally  admitted,  and  its 
perfection  as  generally  fought;  till  it  be  underftood,  that 
there  can  be  no  art  without  it ,  and  that  no  man  deferves  to 
be  called  an  Artift,  who  is  defedtive  in  this  bell  rudiment; 
we  may  continue  to  model,  carve,  and  paint;  but,  with¬ 
out  it,  we  lhall  never  have  Artifts,  Sculptors,  nor  Painters. 
The  Sculptor’s  art,  by  which  is  not  meant  merely  finilhing 
his  compofttions  in  marble ,  but  forming,  with  corredtnefs, 
figures  in  any  material* ,  is  truly  a  rational  and  liberal  em- 


*  J  cannot  help  here  remarking,  that  the  efteem  which  we  bellow  on  the  materials  of  a  work  of  art, 
is  very  capricious  and  c-hildilh ;  and,  that  where  fuch  a  partiality  prevails,  it  is  a  mark  of  little 


ployment;  but  it  demands  infinite  labour,  and  patience,  to 
carry  it  to  perfection ;  merely  becaufe  a  ftatue  is  all  Out¬ 
line;  a  creation,  the  bounds  of  whofe  furface  require  in¬ 
conceivable  knowledge,  tafte,  and  ftudy,  to  circumfcribe, 
fo  as  to  entitle  it  to  judicious  and  lafting  admiration. 

And  it  is  for  this  reafon  we  fee  fo  few  good  ftatues  exift- 
ing  ;  yet  that  fuch  works  are  attainable,  the  fine  antiques 
convince  us;  proving,  indifputably,  that  the  country,  where 
men  may  be  called  Artifts,  who  do  not  make  the  ftudy  of 
the  antients  their  conftant  employment,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
finements  of  proportion,  never  will,  never  can ,  rival  fuch 
performances. 

That  thofe  who  patiently  purfue  this  genuine  mode  of 
ftudy  find  their  progrefs  flow  enough,  even  when  uniting 


difcernment  in  art;  for  although  marble  muft  ever  be  more  valued  than  clay,  on  account  of  its  .ran- 
fparency,  yet  it  does  not  juftify  the  depreciation  in  which  clay  models  are  generally  held;  nay, 
even  baked  ones,  which  are  intrinfically  valuable  on  account  of  their  endlefs  durability.  Blinded 
this  prejudice,  I  have  feen  even  able  fculptors,  abandon  to  accident  thofe  original  clay  models,  the 
fldhinefs  of  ifi.ich  they  had  not  been  able  to  deliver  on  the  Carrara-block  But  what  ihall  we  ay 
to  the  ridiculoully  undefined. Bate  of  arts,  when  nothing  is  confidered  as  a  piclure  that  is  not  executed 
on  a  canvas,  and  in  colours  mixed  up  with  oil?  and  that  to  make  fare  of  admiration  we  muff 
give  our  ptflures  on  a  large  fcale;  fo  that  a  portrait  lefs  than  the  life  is  confidered  a5inferI0rt° 
one  that  is  larger  than  nature ;  how  would  Phidias  and  Af'ltn  have  tailed  at  this  ;  wht ^w^new 

thatfubjeas  muft  be  large  for  large  porticos,  and  where  they  were  to  be  viewed  by  whole  affembl.es 

but  who  likewife  could  equally  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  a  Jupiter  s  buff  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  like  that  No.  .407,  of  Mr.  Taj,','  cabinet,  or  idolize  the  great  bronze : 
inches  high  in  the  Albano  Colleaion ;  or  that  f.lver  one  of  fix  inches,  wh.ch  wa  brought  to  England 
from  Sicily  by  Mr.  Byres.  I  have  a  corroded  one  of  two  inches  lg  ,  oun  a  » 

in  fmall ;  and  a  Ulyffes  of  three  inches  high,  which  would  be  no  better,  if  copied,  on  a  colloffal 
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zeal  with  induftry,  and  many  years  pradtife  among  the 
marbles  at  Rome,  every  candid  Artift  will,  I  believe,  con- 
fefs  ;  and,  I  think,  I  pay  a  compliment  to  Deare ,  to 
Banks,  to  Flaxman ;  to  the  Venetian  Canova ,  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Trippel ,  and  to  the  French  Houdon  ;  to  Marchant,  to 
P icier,  to  Amajlini ,  when  I  fay,  that  all  thefe  men  of 
abilities,  have  as  yet  only  attained  the  veftibule  of  the 
Temple  of  Art ;  fpeaking  of  fuch  ancient  Sculptures  as  we 
know  of,  and  not  taking  into  the  account  fuch  as  we  have 
reafon  to  think  have  been  executed ;  or  fuch  as  a  lively 
imagination,  reafoning  from  things  already  produced,  may 
eafily  conceive  to  be  producible. 

It  is  the  confolation  of  genuine  Artifts,  that  fevere  ftudies 
will  produce  continual  improvement;  and  the  fine  qualities 
of  fine  ftatues,  are,  to  them,  not  only  the  continual  ob- 
jedt  of  admiration,  but  a  goal  of  hope,  without  the  profpedt 
of  which  their  labours  would  foon  languilh. 

Raffael,  in  my  opinion,  has  exquifitely  defcribed  this,  in  that 
defign  of  his,  called  the  Archers ,  executed  in  this  villa*,  on 


*  This  villa  (of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  the  remarkable  objects  on  the  Italian  Tour,  I  have  made  cor¬ 
rect  and  careful  drawings)  is  ftill  in  exiftence,  and  now  attentively  preferved  from  decay  by  Car- 
dinal  Doria;  who,  for  that  purpofe  bought  it  in  1786,  for  3000  fcudi,  together  with  its  vineyard, 
which  the  Cardinal  has  laid  out  in  pleafure-grounds  :  it  is  delightfully  fituated  between  the  Medici 
and  Borghefe  villas,  whofe  lofty  pines  ftiade  it  in  the  morning;  and,  in  a  room  called  the  fchool, 
there  are  three  pittures  ftill  on  the  wall,  painted  on  three  pannels,  ornamented  with  grotefques, 
which  are  faid  to  be  from  that  great  artift’s  defigns :  one,  is  the  celebrated  Alexander ,  and  Roxana ,  of 
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the  wall  of  the  painting  room  :  what  then,  I  alk,  is  to 
become  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  where  there  are 
people  that  take  a  fort  of  lead  in  the  public  opinion,  who 
not  only  never  ftudied  the  beft  works  of  the  ancients,  but 
even  affeCt  to  condemn  that  ftudy  in  others  ? — Where  there 
are  many  who  content  themfelves  with  fuch  applaufe,  as  is 
to  be  beftowed  by  men  who  never  even  faw  the  models  of 
perfection  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  ? — Where  there  is  no 
diftinCt  academy  of  fculpture ,  and  where  the  patron  of 
all  the  arts  has  not  one  antique  ftatue  in  his  palace  ? 
The  world  will  probably  never  fee  another  Adrian ,  nor 
art  a  cornucopia  like  that  of  Pericles ;  but  when  we  have 
a  real  fchool  of  fculpture,  growing  out  of  national  muni¬ 
ficence,  with  an  artift  of  abilities,  well  paid  for  conduct¬ 
ing  it,  then  all  the  other  branches  of  art  will  of  courfe 
flourifh ;  and,  until  all  this  be  brought  about,  one  may 
venture  to  predict,  that  our  fine  arts  will  make  little  pro- 
grefs,  but  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  decline  than  advance; 
for  as  well  might  we  expeCt  to  fee  fine  writing  from  men, 
who  reverfed  the  rules  of  grammar,  or  any  writing  at  all 
without  the  alphabet,  as  artifts  formed,  where  correct  Out¬ 
line  is  overlooked;  the  ancients  little  venerated;  and  where 
fculpture  is  not  confidered  as  the  fountain  of  the  Art. 


which  there  is  a  fcarce  print ;  and  another,  this  of  the  Archers ,  once  engraved  with  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo ,  where  flying  figures  of  all  ages,  and  different  fexes,  are  aiming  at  the  body  of 
a  Hermes,  but  in  which,  one  or  two  only  have  fucceeded  in  lodging  their  fhafts. 
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If  it  be  urged  by  the  fordid  and  ignorant,  that  the  Arts 
are  good  enough  for  their  judges,  and  that  we  do  as  well 
as  our  neighbours ;  I  mull  beg  leave  to  tell  them,  that  we 
mufl  do  better ,  not  only  if  we  have  any  laudable  ambition, 
but  if  we  have  any  regard  to  our  intereft  ;  for,  in  the 
arts,  “  the  battle  is  to  the  Jlrong ,  and  the  race  to  the 
fuoft ;”  and  it  requires  but  little  difcernment  to  perceive, 
that  form  flamps  a  value  on  the  meaneft  materials ;  without 
a  right  knowledge  of  which,  all  our  juftly-boafted  manual 
fkill  can  be  of  little  or  no  utility,  either  to  this  country,  or 
its  commerce ,  the  fource  of  all  our  wealth,  our  pride,  our 
folly,  and  our  crimes ;  but  which,  alas  !  feems  now  to  have 
become  necefiary  to  our  very  exiftence.  When  therefore, 
this  nation,  fhall  have  nurfed  a  race  of  men,  capable  of 
creating  finer  forms  than  others,  out  of  clay,  ftone,  wood, 
and  metals,  we  fhall  poflefs  a  better  thing  than  the  ideal 
ftone  of  the  philofophers ;  for  that  pretends  only  to  the 
{kill  of  compounding  gold  from  mixed  metals;  but  thefe 
men  will  tranfmute,  by  the  aid  of  mind,  and  hand,  the 
bafeft  materials  into  folid  bullion,  and  carry  the  fame  won¬ 
der-working  power,  like  a  guardian  genius,  all  over  the 
earth;  leaving  behind  them,  as  the  Greeks  did  of  old,  mo¬ 
numents  creditable  to  their  memory,  fweet  to  their  friends, 
and  glorious  to  the  country  that  gave  them  education. 

Having  premifed  this,  I  now  proceed  to  my  main  defign, 
which  is,  although  a  mere  artifl d’ amore,  and  as  far  as 
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practice  goes,  a  very  idle  one  too,  to  ftate  what  few  ob- 
fervations  have  occurred  to  me,  as  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancients  in  compofition ;  and  what  I  take  to  be  the  true 
mode  of  ftudy,  preceded  by  fome  remarks  on  the  value  of 
Outline ;  folemnly  declaring  that  my  foie  motive  for  writ¬ 
ing,  is  the  delire  that  continually  haunts  me,  of  helping  to 
give  liability  to  the  line  Arts  in  this  my  native  country ; 
which  alone  can  infure  our  future  confequence  in  Europe, 
and  which,  I  fometimes  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  the  means  of 
again  extending  them  over  the  whole  world. 

For  I  have  long  been  convinced,  that,  if  every  man  would 
call  in  his  mite  of  information,  as  freely  I  do  to  the  public, 
we  Ihould  all  be  the  better  for  it  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  my  medical  friend,  Dr.  Buchan *,  the 
deferved  fuccefs  of  whofe  generous  labours  has  taught  me, 
that  men  love  the  truth,  though  they  do  not  often  reward 
the  fpeaker  of  it ;  and  little  deferving  indeed  is  he  of  the 
efteem  of  mankind,  who  would  not  encounter  their  petu¬ 
lance,  or  even  their  calumny,  to  do  them  good. 


*  This  valuable  man,  whom  Socrates  would  have  loved  (for  his  uniting  unaffected  fimplicity  to 
folid  parts,  and  a  contempt  of  wealth),  had,  by  his  Domejlic  Medicine ,  fo  ftrongly  excited  the  envy 
and  fpleen  of  afe< w  of  his  brethren,  that,  not  being  able  to  overcome  the  popularity  of  the  Treatife,, 
they  defcended  to  the  bafe  art  of  pirating  its  title ;  and,  in  their  reports,  have  many  times  killed 
this  humane  pra&itioner.  It  will  afford  no  little  pleafure,  however,  to  the  infirm,  to  know  (and 
I  will  tell  it)  that  the  DoCtor  flill  lives,  praCtifes  largely,  enjoys  a  robuft  old  age,  and  fmiles  be* 
nignantly  even  on  his  recognifed  enemies. 
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Creatures  of  an  hour  !  there  is  nothing  that  can  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  lift  us  into  any  outward  importance,  or  give  us  any 
inward  complacency,  but  intentional  rectitude.  Letters  are 
not  a  republic,  but  rather  a  laocracy ;  where  each  man  ihould 
fpeak  boldly  for  himfelf,  unawed  by  any  power  but  reafon; 
uninfluenced  by  any  motive  but  humanity ;  for  this  will 
dignify  the  meaneft  ftile ;  and  fend  him  home  from  the 
aflembly  of  mankind,  if  not  gratified  with  their  reciprocal 
affedtions,  yet  confcious  of  the  fweet  pleafures  which  phi¬ 
lanthropy  confers,  and  foothed  with  that  cheering  felf- 
approbation,  which  the  fulfilling  of  a  focial  duty  invariably 
includes. 


SECTION  II. 


Although,  mathematically  fpeaking,  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  Outline,  yet,  to  be  more  intelligible,  we 
muft  ufe  that  term  inftead  of  boundary :  for,  notwith- 
ftanding,  I  fee  figure  without  Outline,  I  cannot  defcribe 
it  on  paper,  unlefs  I  begin  with  that  procefs ;  and  hence 
arifes  the  beauty  of  lhadows,  and  the  pleafure  they  afford 
us,  poffeffmg  a  defign  bounded,  yet  without  any  Outline. 


For  Outline,  to  be  diftindt,  muft  have  colour ;  and,  if  it 
have  colour,  it  reprefents  a  wire  that  furrounds  the  defign. 


But  habit  has  taught  us  not  to  notice  this ;  and  we  gene¬ 
rally  dwell  with  delight  on  the  figure  of  this  very  defeat  : 
for  we  ought,  in  fadt,  to  difmifs  it,  if  pofiible,  from  our 
minds,  and  confider  only  the  form  it  furrounds. 
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What  then  fliall  we  fay  to  our  ftate  of  the  Arts  in  1795, 
when  profefled  Artifts,  and  profeffed  dilletanti,  have  dif- 
•covered  fo  very  unmathematical  an  idea  of  form  in  general, 
as  to  publifh  works  copied  from  the  ancients,  or  invented 
in  their  ftile,  with  Outlines  thick  and  thin  alternately ,  like 
the  flourifhes  of  a  penman  ;  forgetting  what  our  penetrat¬ 
ing  Bard,  Shakfpeare,  fays,  that,  “  Aye  and  no  too ,  can  be 
no  good  divinity  ?” 

In  making  this  obfervation,  I  do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that 
I  allude  to  two  books  lately  publifhed  ;  the  very  tafteful 
Homer  and  Efchylus  of  Mr.  Flaxman;  and  the  laft  volume 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Grecian  vafes.  This  laft  vo¬ 
lume,  fo  long  expected,  fo  earneftly  defired,  feems  to  have 
given  a  death’s  blow  to  all  hope  of  ever  feeing  a  faithful 
tracing  of  any  antique  defign  on  copper-plate ;  for  all  the 
money  expended  in  compleating  it  has  been  worfe  than 
thrown  away  ;  and  Mr.  Tifchbien  has  prefented  us  with 
a  heavy  tranflation  of  thefe  Greek  vafes,  finely  fiourijhed , 
but  materially  unlike  the  originals,  if  proportion,  character 
of  heads,  ftile  of  hair,  or  flow  of  drapery,  were  confidered  as 
worth  preferving.  And  when  this  volume  is  introduced  to 
us  by  one,  who  is  not  only  a  paftionate  admirer,  but  a  real 
judge  of  ancient  workmanfhip,  as  moft  of  his  collections 
have  proved,  it  becomes  doubly  dangerous ;  efpecially  when 
we  are  told,  by  himfelf,  that  no  pains  have  been  fpared  to 
make  it  fo  correct,  that  Artifts  may  ftudy  thefe  Outlines 
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with  as  much  fatisfadlion  as  if  they  had  the  originals  before 
them  ;  and  that  the  chief  objedt  of  their  publication  was 
to  ferve  the  fine  Arts,  to  further  which  purpofe  many  of 
them  were  drawn  two  or  three  times  over. — If  fuch  were 
really  his  intentions,  the  lovers  of  the  Art  have  only  to 
drop  a  tear,  and  to  hope  that  the  fault  arofe  from  our  am- 
baflador’s  having  been  too  much  occupied  to  have  been  able 
to  bellow  on  them  more  than  his  wifhes  ;  for  I,  who  am 
alfo  too  paflionate  a  lover  of  thefe  arts,  to  Hand  by  and  fee 
them  injured,  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  to 
fay,  that  whoever  confiders  them  in  that  light  reprefented ,  will 
be  lamentably  mijled. 

Monfieur  D’Ankerville,  who  really  was  an  enthufiall  for 
the  Arts  of  the  ancients,  but  like  Abb  ate  Winckelmann , 
unfortunately  not  an  artill,  gave  us,  I  know  not  how  pro¬ 
cured,  a  dim,  yet  not  inelegant  fhadow  of  thofe  truly  great 
performances  ;  but  the  work  before  us,  pretending  to  ac¬ 
curacy,  has,  in  its  total  inadequatenefs,  rendered  even  his 
very  imperfedt  plates  valuable ;  and  by  its  giving  fymmetry 
of  feature,  in  regularly  irregular  Outlines ,  where  there  alone 
exifted  (what  fuch  things  are  capable  of),  viz.  grace,  cha- 
radter,  and  motion ;  has  dalhed  all  our  flattering  hopes,  that, 
through  the  hands  of  learned  draughtfmen,  thofe  precious 
monuments  would,  at  length,  reach  us  uncontaminated 
and  pure. 
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That  lines  of  unequal  thicknefies  are  commonly  found  on 
the  Grecian  vafes,  will  not  bear  out  this  error;  for  they  are 
never  found  on  them  ftudioufly  or  fyftematically  inferted  ; 
they  were  only  occafioned  by  the  inftrument  they  ufed,  and 
the  neceflity  of  being  quick,  not  from  any  intention  of  the 
artifts;  and,  in  fine  fpecimens,  as  I  can  prove,  were  carefully 
avoided :  a  diftindtion,  which,  if  generally  known,  would 
help  the  buyers,  not  a  little,  in  making  their  purchafes  ; 
and,  at  the  lame  time,  very  profitably  fupply  their  want  of 
Ikill  in  defign. 

Nor  will  the  fubjedt  bear  a  difpute ;  for  to  argue  that  two 
unequal  boundaries  are  better  than  an  equal  one,  is  to  fay, 
that  fine  form  has  no  reality  ;  and  that,  a  little  more,  or  a 
little  lefs,  does  not  fignify. 

That  this,  a  little  more ,  or  a  little  lefs ,  does  not  difturb  the 
generality  of  fpedtators,  every  body  knows ;  nay,  that  feme, 
who  are  reputed  Ikilful,  are  not  fhocked  by  the  grofleft 
errors  in  art,  many  judges  muft  have  obferved ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  very  little  refledtion  will  convince  thofe 
who  love  to  fee  it  profper,  that  fuch  vague  licence  muft 
not  be  conceded  to  the  ftudent,  much  lefs  to  the  profeffor; 
and  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  inculcated  on  young  minds, 
that  extreme  ccrreElnefs  alone  will  lead,  to  learned  freedom ;  or 
that  forms  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  the  tranftions  of  their 


. 
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lines  are  gradual :  and  fince,  in  circumfcribing  form,  we 
are  obliged  to  ufe  Outline,  a  little  obfervation  will  fhew  us, 
that  there  are  qualities,  which  a  line  fhould  pofiefs,  to  give 
it  a  fuperiority  over  every  other*. 

The  beft  I  take  to  be  that  which  is  fine,  firm,  flowing,  and 
faint ,  fuch  as  was  ufed  by  that  great  man  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci,  and  that  ftill  greater  Rajfael ;  whofe  drawings  are 
almoft  always  diftinguiflhed  by  thefe  charadlerifticks :  for 
they  not  only  found  it  to  be  moll  proper,  but  very  conve¬ 
nient,  as  admitting  of  the  niceft  correction  and  decilion ; 
whereas  a  coarfe,  thick,  and  irregular  Outline,  is,  like  a 
coarfe  mode  of  expreffion,  fit  only  for  the  rabble  of  man¬ 
kind. 


*  Before  I  proceed,  it  may  here  not  be  amifs  to  fay,  in  what  manner  I  think  vafes  of  this  fort  ought 
to  be  copied ; — affuredly  by  as  near  a  fac-fimile  as  art  is  capable  of  arriving  at : — the  charader  of 
the  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  mull  abfolutely  be  fuch,  or  they  are  loft : — and  I  hope  it  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  my  peace  with  the  gentlemen,  whom,  in  the  caufe  of  the  Arts,  I  have  felt  myfelf 
under  the  painful  neceflity  of  reproaching,  when  I  communicate  a  method  by  which  the  fac-fimilfes  of 

thefe  heads  may  be  gained  almoft  to  a  certainty. - With  a  fine  camel's  hair  brufh,  dipped  in  Indial 

ink,  diverted  of  its  gum,  let  the  Artift  re-paint  the  lines  of  the  vafe ;  then  let  paper,  foaked  as  for 
copper-plate  printing,  be  carefully  applied ;  and  it  will  receive  an  impreffion  of  the  original,  which, 
if  not  a  re-touched  vafe,  as  but  too  many,  1  am  forry  to  fay,  are,  will  receive  no  injury  from  the 
fponge,  Ihould  it  be  thought  defirable  to  wafh  away  the  remaining  colour and  though  thefe  im- 
preflions  will  have  one  defed  that  cannot  be  furmounted,  yet  they  will  poffefs  beauties  that  few 
Artifts  are  capable  of  copying ;  and,  being  confined  to  fmall  parts,  it  will  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

In  this  method,  it  was  once  my  intention  to  have  given  all  the  fine  figures  on  the  vafes  at  the  Vatican , 
to  which  the  good-will  of  the  mildeft  of  Popes,  and  the  liberality  of  Cardinal  Zelada,  were  not 
wanting,  any  more  than  the  difinterefted  afliftance  of  fome  real  Students,  my  friends;— but  the 
whole  idea  fell  to  the  ground,  through  the  ignorance  and  narrow  policy  of  a  well-known 
Monfignore. 
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Perhaps  I  fhall  be  better  underftood  by  fupportng  two 
circles — one  drawn  as  true  as  poflible,  with  a  delicate  point; 
the  other  with  a  broad  camel’s  hair  brufh ;  the  firft  will 
give  the  idea  of  a  circle,  the  other  of  a  circle  framed  ;  and, 
however  unimportant  thefe  matters  may  hitherto  have 
been  conlidered  by  the  many,  I  fhall  fhew  them,  I  truft, 
to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  felt  by  every  genuine  votary 
of  the  Arts. 

Neither  is  it  an  unneceflary  diftindtion  to  fay,  that  a  rough 
Outline  is  preferable  to  a  very  fharp  one.  Hence  the  ad¬ 
miration  that  has  followed  the  reed -pen,  and  of  which, 
even  the  breadth  of  the  ftroke  has  not  been  able  to  divert 
it;  for  as  fharpnefs  cuts  on  the  eye,  and  renders  objedts 
more  virtble,  fo  is  it  apt  to  bring  the  line  itfelf  to  be  more 
noticed  than  the  form  it  defcribes;  and  this  is  the  reason, 
I  believe,  why  we  take  more  delight  in  a  fhadow,  or  a 
form  circumfcribed  by  fhade,  than  in  the  bald  outline  of 
a  form. 

That  drawings,  which  time  has  foftened,  and  plates  which 
a  little  ufe  has  worn,  are  xnoft  agreeable  to  the  eye,  when 
the  forms  they  reprefent  are  corredtly  drawn,  is  an  effedt 
that  many  good  judges  feel ;  and  the  foregoing  obfervation 
explains  the  caufe. 


Hence  it  arifes,  that  the  types  of  *  Bajkerville  and  Bodoni , 
difturb  vifion;  while  thofe  of  Giolito  and  Aldus  repofe  it; 
hence  the  caufe  why  fmoked  prints  have  been  moft  efteem- 
ed,  if  good  impreflions,  not  what  are  often  fold  as  fuch, 
viz.  the  very  Jirfi  proofs ;  which  ignorant  collectors  pre¬ 
fer,  but  good  judges  refufe,  as  being  always  hard  and  wiry; 
well  knowing  that  the  impreflions  are  beft  after  a  certain 
number  have  been  taken  ofF.  We  have  collectors,  who 
even  bleach  their  prints,  and  fo  render  the  line  more 
diftinCt,  but  lefs-  agreeable  to  judicious  feelings. 

But,  to  form  a  better  idea  of  this  line,  let  us  fuppofe  fix 
other  circles. 


*  It  is  not  the  exceffive  (harp  dreffing  of  types  that  gives  them  value,  as  many  printers  ftill  feem  to 
imagine;  it  is  a  fine  form  of  letter,  diverted  of  every  angle,  neatly  dreffed,  and  carefully  printed  ; 
with  a  very  dark  ink,  that  does  not  partake  of  blue ;  and  on  a  paper  of  a  yellowilh  tint,  that  makes 
the  moft  agreeable  book  to  a  man  of  tafte.  This  very  error  evinces,  that  the  laudable  defire  of 
improving  all  our  Arts  exifts  in  the  bofoms  of  our  tradefmen;  but  we  fee  almoft  conftantly 
that,  for  want  of  real  information,  the  defire  infinitely  furpaffes  the  means :  a  ftriking  proof  of 
which  was  evident  in  a  late  attempt  to  make  wood-cuts  fubfervient  to  Landfcape  and  effeft :  a 
thing  which  long  ago  has  failed  ;  which  PapiUon  grubbed  after,  till  he  almoft  made  that  precious 
art  deteftable for  animals,  plants,  portraits,  anatomy,  and  figures  in  fore-grounds,  it  is  alone 

roper _ Thus  the  hard-ware  man  is  furprifed,  when,  after  all  his  pains  and  expence,  he  is  told, 

that  urns  are  not  fit  to  hold  every  thing;  and,  leaft  of  all,  to  hold  boiling  water  (landing  on  one 
leg  -The  founder  flares,  when,  among  all  his  molds  to  caft  (loves  in,  you  affure  him,  that  there 
is  not  one  good  one  ;  and  which,  if  he  had  at  firft  ably  contrived,  he  might  have  fpared  the  expence 
of  all  the  reft.— The  calico-printer  fatigues  himfelf  and  the  public,  in  inventing  patterns  without 
meaning-  and  religioufly  believes,  that  chance  alone,  and  luck,  give  a  print  vogue.-And  the 
potter  who  greedily  femes  on  the  vafes  of  the  ancients,  inftead  of  fieksng  fir  the  principles  of  thrsr 
iorkns’en,  makes  fome.imes  a  partly  good  thing,  but  much  oftener  a  bad  one ;  all  which  inclines 
one  to  think,  that  we  have  not  a  Minifter  fit  for  this  country ;  if  we  had,  He  would  chenih  the 
train  of  Arts,  fet  them  in  the  right  road,  beftow  premiums  on  improvers,  and  fhower  honours  on 
mechanicks,  whofe  united  labours  muft,  in  future,  either  pay  our  taxes,  or  the  country  mult  decline. 


The  firft,  broad  and  hard. 

The  fecond,  broad  and  rough. 

The  third,  broad  and  ill-defined. 

The  fourth,  fine  and  fharp. 

The  fifth,  fine,  fharp  and  irregular. 

The  fixth,  fine,  rough,  tender,  and  regular. 

By  the  choice  you  make,  we  muft  judge  of  your  title  to 
connoifeurfhip  ;  by  which,  I  mean  your  experience  in  fine 
Arts,  arifing  from  a  view  and  comparifon  of  many  things 
of  that  kind ;  which,  if  united  with  practice,  will  necef- 
farily  form  a  pure  tafte  in  minds  that  have  acquired 
fenfibility  by  reflection. 

Again,  lines,  if  hard  and  fharp,  have  the  effeCt  of  at¬ 
taching  to  the  ground  the  forms  they  defcribe;  but,  if 
foft  and  mellow,  they  detach  the  ideal  figure ;  and  hence 
the  advantage  of  giving  an  even  back-ground,  as  praCtifed 
in  the  Greek  vafes,  inftead  of  defcribing  the  figures  by 
mere  lines,  and  the  very  colour  helps  the  harmony ;  for 
black  and  white  would  be  too  harfli  for  objects  that  are  to 
be  feen  clofe,  but  black  and  red  are  mellow  and  fober, 
whence  arifes  alfo  the  agreeablenefs  of  books  printed  on 
yellowifh  paper. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  very  important  obfervation,  founded 
on  this  remark ;  an  obfervation  which  engravers  of  gems 
feem  almoft  univerfally  to  have  overlooked  ;  and  to  the 


negleft  of  which  alone,  we  may  attribute  the  diftin&ion 
between  fome  modern  and  ancient  works,  efpecially  where 
they  have  been  copies;  for  fome  have,  by  pradice,  arrived, 
in  executing  intaglios,  and  cameos,  much  nearer  the 
Greeks,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  fine  Arts ;  and, 
in  copying  fine  ancient  paftes,  fuch  as  are  continually 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Rome  to  this  day,  they  have 
been  able  frequently  to  impofe  on  the  dilletanti,  and  dealers 
themfelves. 


Pikler*  and  Amaftini  made  it  often  their  ftudy  to  deceive 
in  this  way  ;  either  inflamed  by  a  juft  refentment  at  the 
negled  their  talents  experienced  ;  or  moved  by  the  defire 
of  conviding  the  ignorant ;  but  if  the  impofture  was  juf- 


-  One  inftance ,  among  many  of  this  amiable  Artift’s  indignant  operations  in  this  way,  is  well 
known;  and,  fome  are  recorded  in  his  life,  lately  publilhed  at  Rome ;  it  is  an  intaglio  head,  called 
Brutus y  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Worfley. 

The  deception  was  fo  well  managed,  that  it  did  no  difcredit  to  thofe  who  were  deceived  by  it ;  for 
it  might  welt  pafs  for  a  fine  Roman  work :  and  I  aftually  pofTefs  an  antique  cameo  of  the  very  fame 
head,  which  I  purchafed  of  Count  Scuiilari,  at  Parma,  about  five  years  ago,  becaufe  1  thought  it 
probable,  that  the  engraving  in  Caninis  Iconographia,  and  called  Pompelus  Rufus,  had  been 
made  from  it,  which  Pikler  once  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  head  he  had  taken  for  his  Brut,,,,  (hewing 
me,  at  the  fame  time,  a  feries  of  impreffions,  of  the  whole  procefs  of  the  gem,  to  prove  it  to  be 
his  work.  Many  of  thefe  deceptions  having  been  long  depofited  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
the  Editor,  of  his  life,  prudently  obferves,  page  40,  fpeaking  of  his  works,—"  That  the  belt  of 
them  may  be  faid  to  be  now  no  longer  his,  becaufe  having  been  already  adjudged  to  be  antiques  by 
the  firft  rates  inUnieuti,  it  would  be  criminal  to  lift  up  the  veil  that  conceals  them,  and  reftore  them 
to  their  author.— At  page  44,  however  he  declares  that  proofs  of  thefe  claims  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  family,  and  inftances.  No.  96.  146.  160,  164.  177.  of  that  great  Artifl's  catalogue  of  his 
own  works,  which  have  paired  for  antiques,  and  96.  The  Giocatere  di  Tnco  paffed  as  fuch,  with 
the  Abbate  Winckelmann,  who  fays  of  it  in  his  Monumenti  Inediti,  that  it  was —Uni  delle  fid 
tleganti,  e  delle  fici  belle  figure  chefiano  maifiate  fcolpite  uelle  gemme . 


of  talents,  who  felt  that  their  works  were 
perfection,  than  the  price  they  procured 


that  they  devifed  the  deception,  and  -wove 


which  they  fometimes  got  entangled  themfelves:  and  now, 
the  man  who  pretends,  at  firft  view,  to  tell  what  is  antique 
from  what  is  modern,  in  certain  performances,  either  means 
to  deceive  others,  or  is  really  a  dupe  to  himfelf.  Not  but 
that  a  good  Artift  may,  with  a  little  attention,  difcover  the 
frauds  of  even  the  belt  engravers,  where  the  fubjeft  is  an 
imitation  of  the  great  ftile  of  pure  Greek  workmanfhip  : 
and  in  order  that  this  may  be  better  underftood,  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  explain,  that,  in  all  the  very  fine  intanglios  of 
the  ancients,  they  took  efpecial  care,  that,  on  impreffing 
the  figure,  you  Ihould  find  the  contour  fo  foftened  into  the 
back  ground,  that  the  ground  appeared  detached,  und  as 
it  were  unconneded  with  it  :  to  imitate  the  effeCt  in 
cameo,  the  fubtle  Picler  polilhed  his  fineft  works  with  a 
wheel,  on  which  a  brulh  was  fixed  ;  but  the  effedl  was,  as 
might  have  been  expeded,  not  foftnefs,  but  the  air  of  a 
thing  that  time  has  worn  fmooth  ;  and  he  often  extin- 
guifhed  his  fineft  traits  by  this  invention. 

The  truth  is,  that  for  want  of  properly  imitating  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  beft  Greek  Artifts, 
none,  of  all  the  fculptors  of  gems,  have  yet  been  able  to 
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add  that  grace  to  their  works  of  which  we  are  fpeaking ; 

I  mean,  blending  the  Outline  into  the  ground,  as  ariel 
perfpeChve  teaches,  which  we  fee  in  Renib r ant  j,  Titians , 
and  Corregio's  belt  pictures;  and,  for  want  of  which  ele¬ 
gance  and  truth,  even  ftudied  copies  from  the  antique  are 
always  detected  by  nice  judges ;  though  they  pafs,  very  cur¬ 
rently,  with  half  thofe  people  whom  we  call  connoifeurs. — 
When  I  write  this,  I  feel  much  reluCtance  to  include  two  very  • 
eminen  tfculptors  of  gems ;  yet  neither  muft  the  worthy  and 
intelligent  Pikler,  who  loved  truth  not  lefs  than  I  do,  nor 
even  our  eftimable  Marchant ,  be  fpared,  in  a  caufe,  they 
have  both  fo  much  contributed  to  promote,  by  fuch  zeal 
for  art,  and  aftonifhing  talents,  as  might  do  honour  to 
any  age  or  country. 

And,  in  order  compleatly  to  illuftrate  this  important 
principle,  I  need  only  refer  all  thofe  who  have  eyes  to  the 
fulphur,  No.  6467,  of  Mr.  ‘Taffies'  colleftion,  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  head  of  Apollo  ;  a  ftupendous  Greek  perform¬ 
ance,  which  every  practitioner  ought  to  keep  in  his  view, 
and  every  lover  of  art,  carry  in  his  bofom.  But,  if  this 
does  not  fufficiently  convey  the  idea  I  mean  to  imprefs,  let 
him  ftudy  No.  2773,  a  Minerva,  in  intaglio,  from  the  Flo- 
rence-gallery ;  wherein  this  fpecies  of  management,  of 
melting  the  outline  into  the  ground,  is  molt  apparent  in 
the  ferpents  that  flow  from  the  Egis  of  Minerva;  their 
heads  being  loft,  as  it  were,  in  an  opaque  mift,  while  the 
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projecting  part  of  their  bodies  is  diftinCtly  defined,  fo  as 
to  cut  upon  the  eye ;  for  it  is  not  by  means  of  dabs  of 
fhadow  that  nature  gives  apparent  relief  to  her  creations, 
but  by  optical  effedts  :  lights  ftronger,  lines  lharper,  co¬ 
lours  more  vivid,  relieve  the  nofe  from  her  face,  when  feen 
in  front ;  light  fainter,  lines  more  obtufe,  and  colours  lefs 
brilliant,  give  to  her  ears,  their  due  diftance :  and  it  is  thus 
I  would  have  painters,  and  gem-engravers,  whofe  art  is  de¬ 
ception,  copy  nature ;  not  by  imitating  the  common  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  human  race,  in  their  generally  imbruted 
fhapes ;  but  by  taking  their  ideal  colouring  from  infancy, 
their  ideal  forms  from  the  antique,  and  their  ideal  expref- 
fion  from  imaginations,  warmed  by  good  poetry  and 
mufick ;  unlefs  they  are  fo  exaltedly  happy  as  to  poflefs 
minds  glowing  with  love,  honour,  and  benevolence  ;  all 
which,  united  with  fcience,  made,  I  believe,  a  Raffael  and  a 
Michael  Angelo. 

Thus  then,  I  think  it  appears,  that  Outline,  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  boundary,  is  a  very  important  confideration  with 
the  critical  obfervers,  even  where  no  actual  line  exifts ; 
thofe  profiles  which  are  fharply  defined,  appearing  all  like 
images  ftuck  on  to  a  flat  ground  ;  while  thofe  which  are 
learnedly  foftened,  though  not  at  all  lefs  juftly  defcribed, 
feem  like  figures  furrounded  by  air;  and,  I  hope  I  have 
at  leaft  opened  a  field  for  examining  what  we  have  hitherto 
been  but  too  apt  to  flight. 


2? 

I  now  proceed  to  fhew  the  value  of  a  firm  or  pure  Out¬ 
line,  where  Outline  muft  be  defcribed  as  in  engraving ; 
and  to  apreciate  this  operation  juftly,  we  fcarcely  need  go 
beyond  the  prints  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  ;  for  his  Par- 
naffus  alone  will  explain  this,  and  account,  in  a  great 
meafure,  for  the  efteem  his  graver  is  ftill  held  in ;  fince 
there  we  fee  the  learned  hand  of  Raffael ,  regiftered  as  it 
were,  and  freedom  united  with  corredtnefs  indelibly  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity :  merits,  which,  in  good  impreflions, 
are  even  more  apparent  in  the  taking  down  from  the  crofs ; 
where,  if  an  Artift  will  look,  with  the  eye  of  candour, 
on  the  very  nails  which  lie  on  the  ground,  he  will  fee  in- 
ftantly  what  I  mean  by  a  pure  and  firm  Outline. 

In  a  very  old  treatife  on  painting,  by  *  Andrea  Cennini  de 
CoIIe  di  Faldejfa ,  mentioned  to  me  by  the  intelligent  Baron 
de  Murr  at  Nuremburg ;  and,  which,  by  his  direction,  was 
found  in  manufcript  at  Florence,  in  the  private  collection  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  who,  for  fome  days,  very  condefcend- 
ingly  indulged  me  with  the  loan  of  it ;  I  found,  that  the 
venerable  author  of  this  treatife,  ftates,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  Artifts  ufed  to  draw  on  a  fmooth  piece  of  fig-tree,  and 


*  This  Andrea  Cennini ,  wliofe  manufcript  is  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the  exadl  directions  which 
it  gives  for  the  painting  in  frefco  of  thofe  times,  fays,  among  other  things,  that  «  Giotto  tranilated 
the  art  of  painting  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  and  taught  it  to  his  godfon  Taddeo,  who  was 
his  difciple  twenty-four  years,  who  taught  it  to  his  fon  Agnolo  Taddeo,  to  whom  Andrea  Cennini  was 
twelve  years  a  fcholar.”— Thus  we  fee  thefe  frefco  painters  were  not  fpeedily  formed. 
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alfo  on  parchment,  which  had  been  powdered  with  calcined 
bone,  and  with  a  fine  filver  ftyle,  in  order  to  attain  the  juft- 
eft  Outline  poflible ;  and  that  ingenious  Artift,  Hujfey ,  in 
all  his  fine  drawings,  from  the  ancient  ftatues,  fome  of  which 
I  have  now  before  me,  ufed  that  fort  of  Outline,  which  has 
been  fo  often  recommended,  I  mean  pure,  flowings  and  fine. 

A  flowing  Outline  gives  motion,  of  which  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  abundance  of  inftances ;  but,  for  want  of  a  better  at 
hand,  mull  refer  the  reader  to  the  Pfyche  purfuing  Cupid, 
Plate  13  ;  and  to  the  figure  embracing  the  knees  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  in  Plate  1 8  ;  among  thofe  of  my  invention,  that  are 
annexed  to  this  Effay,  and  which  are  compofed  on,  what  I 
take  to  be,  the  principles  of  the  ancients. 

How  much  a  correct  Outline  is  capable  of  conveying,  and 
how  much  more  valuable  it  is  than  many  finifhed  drawings, 
where  corredtnefs  is  negledted,  we  all  feel  in  the  fimple 
fhades  of  our  friends’  portraits. 

That  adtion  is  capable  of  being  defcribed  even  by  incorrect 
Outlines,  when  their  direction  is  juft,  may  be  feen  in  the  old 
Perfian ,  commonly  called  Hindu  pictures,  which  have 
little  to  boaft  of  but  their  juft  adtion,  and  compofed  dignity 
of  attitude ;  and  in  many,  even  of  the  Etrufcan  vafes,  as 
well  as  indifferent  Greek  ones,  we  fee  adtion  and  expreflion 
gained  in  this  way The  Egyptian  drynefs  affords  us  a 
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fpecies  of  pleafure  of  this  fort,  for  though  dry  they  are  de¬ 
cided,  and  often  juftly  proportioned,  as  may  be  feen  in  a 
fulphur  at  Mr.  Taffies’,  of  a  lionefs,  taken  from  one 
impreffed  from  a  multitude  of  figures,  on  the  famous 
Bafaltes  Torfo  of  the  prefent  Cardinal  Borgia ;  which,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  the  fineft  and  moft  genuine  fpecimen  of  high 
Egyptiam  workmanfhip  at  prefent  known  in  Europe*  ;  a 
work  that  may  ferve  to  make  us  lefs  fufpicious  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  unhappy  Duke  de  Chaulnes,of  a  well,  which, 
he  fays,  he  difcovered  near  the  Nile,  loaded  with  images 
cut  like  fine  cameos. 

From  this  we  come  to  the  grand  Greek  ftyle,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  pafte,  No.  4788,  of  Mr.  Taffies’  cabinet;  where  a 
faun  is  dancing  a  child,  the  author  of  which,  whoever  he 
was,  feems  to  have  been  well  inftrudted  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  frame  ;  which  was  refined  in  the  quoiter,  a  gem 
of  Mr.  Crachrodes,  No.  7967,  purified  in  the  Perfeus  and 
Andromeda,  No.  9383,  and  fublimed  in  the  Sapho  and 
Phaon,  No.  6544,  and  the  Bacchus  dancing,  No.  4290, 
which,  in  intaglios,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  belt  Greek 
fchool,  and  poffefles  an  Outline  that  will  fcarcely,  I  think, 
be  furpaffed. 


*  Abbate  Winckelmann,  fpeakmg  of  this  Torfo,  fays,  it  is  too  fine  to  have  been  anterior  to  theii- 
knowledge  of  Greek  art ;  an  affertion  very  difputable ;  and,  but  that  criticifms  of  this  nature  would 
be  quite  ufelefs  and  out  of  their  place  here,  it  would,  be  not  very  difficult  to  (hew,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Greeks  probably  received  their  firft  germ  of  art  from  India  ;  and  that  a  linking _  limit*, 
xity  exilts  to  this  day,  I  could  prove  from  monuments  now  in  my  poffefiion. 
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What  I  am  going  to  obferve,  is  a  digreflion  that  may  not 
be  unufeful,  on  account  of  the  feduCtive  example  of  that 
elegant  Artift,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds ;  who,  although  he  was 
remarkably  defective  in  his  drawing,  has  acquired  much 
general  approbation,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
union  of  tafteful  combinations  of  attitudes,  harmony  of 
colours,  and  a  flattering  refemblance  ;  qualities  which  few 
are  likely  to  attain  in  the  perfection  that  he  poflefled  them, 
but  which,  if  they  had  been  united  with  fine  drawing, 
would,  indeed,  have  fet  him  on  a  pedeftal  that  might  have 
defied  the  corroding  teeth  of  time. 

In  proportion  as  this  fine  quality,  nice  precijion ,  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  practice,  or  well  underftood,  it  conftitutes  the  de¬ 
light  and  repofe  of  the  Artift’s  intellect,  no  lefs  than  that 
of  the  practical  dilletanti ;  and  the  mind  refts  and  confoles 
itfelf  that  is  only  able  to  execute  its  ideas  in  correct  Out¬ 
lines  on  paper,  much  more  than  in  the  accomplilhment  of 
the  greateft  works,  where  this  thing  is  wanting. 

It  conftitutes  an  indifputable  proof  of  a  refined  tafte,  and 
forms  a  man  into  a  critic  as  well  as  a  creator.  Like  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  acquirement  enhances  its  value ;  for  it 
demands  practice,  united  with  reflection,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tenfive  acquaintance  with  both  art  and  nature — the  fire  of 
imagination  reftriCted  by  the  gravity  of  fober  criticifm. 
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This  knowledge  of  form  and  partial  power  to  delineate 
it,  (fcarcely  ever  poffeffed  in  perfection,)  can  on'y  be 
the  reward  of  a  long  perfeverance  in  the  right  road  of 
art ;  at  firft  hard  to  find,  and  always  difficult  to  perfevere 
in ;  for  from  its  grand  elevation  lead  many  enticing  paths 
pleafing  for  a  while  to  travel  in ;  but,  in  the  end,  no 
lefs  difgufting  to  the  lover  of  truth,  than  fatal  to  his 
reputation  who  has  trodden  them. 

The  works  of  Cajliglione  and  C allot ,  fufficiently  explain 
what  is  here  meant,  although  they  are  rocks  that  few  will 
fplit  on,  that  are  worth  preferving ;  but  thofe  great  men 
Michael  Angelo *,  and  P  armigiano,  are  quick- fands  that 
have  fwallowed  up  many  a  promifing  youth,  and  hence 
the  Caraches ,  who  could  not  withftand  their  fafcination, 
eftabliffied  a  new  fchool,  that  has  retrograded  Art  to  the  days 
we  live  in. 

As  we  owe  to  Michael  Angelo ,  and  his  mafculine  mind,  the 
enjoyment  of  pure  tragedies  on  the  canvafs,  and,  perhaps, 
fome  of  the  fineft  ideas  of  Milton ;  fo  to  the  angelic  Raffael , 


*  The  one  by  difplaying  an  excefs  of  learning,  the  other  by  affetting  too  much  grace : — but  when 
at  laft  Parmigiano’s  feminine  genius  became  enamoured  of  the  manly  works  of  the  great  Buonarruoti , 
and  felt  the  claflical  challity  of  Raffael' s  ftyle,  then  he  gave  the  world  an  offspring  that  might 
well  be  called  genuine;  as  we  fee  in  that  fine  pitture  of  the  Affumption  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorne;  a  pi&ure  which  juftifies  the  relation  of  the  gentle  Va/arit 
that  the  fight  of  it  checked  the  rapacious  hands  of  fome  German  foldiers  at  the  Sack  of  Rome,  in 
1527,  and  faved  the  painter’s  life. 
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and  his  fchool,  we  are  indebted  for  the  fweeteft  compo- 
fitions,  on  the  bafis  of  the  ancients,  that  human  invention 
could  attain  in  one  period  of  exiftence. 

That  wonderful  man,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  of  all  the 
Artifts  that  have  lived  fince  the  revival  of  the  Arts  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  feem  to  have  laboured,  with  fuccefs,  to  acquire  a 
chafte  and  true  Outline,  by  carefully  imitating  all  the  works 
they  had  feen  of  the  ancients,  in  marble,  bronze,  gems, 
or  vafes  ;  avoiding  drynefs,  yet  preferving  proportion  ;  and 
infilling  grace  without  a  fhadow  of  affedtation  ;  who  could 
be  fimple,  yet  dignified ;  and  energetic  without  extrava¬ 
gance  :  but  with  them  the  flame  expired,  that  promifed  to 
light  us  up  to  the  Grecian  ftudies  ;  for  though  the  amiable 
Julio  Romano  caught  a  portion  of  its  fire,  yet  he  never 
equalled  his  great  inftrudtor,  and  it  vanifhed  on  the  walls 
■of  Tee  at  Mantua . 

Yet  neither  of  them  ever  rivalled  that  antique  which  they 
idolized,  even  as  far  as  we  know  of  it  in  painting  from  in¬ 
ferior  Artifts*  ;  nor  ever  approached  its  perfection  in  fculp- 
tured  forms,  or  thofe  of  gems,  as  many  models,  ftill  exift- 
ing,  fully  prove. 


*  I  have  a  (mail  painting  of  a  goat,  running,  which  I  purchafed  at  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s  fale, 
that,  as  a  iketch,  would  do  credit  to  either  Rajfael  or  his  beft  fcholar ;  yet  is  merely  on  a  fragment 
of  a  wall,  and  evidently  only  a  part  of  the  common  ornaments  of  fome  of  the  villas  of  the  Romans, 
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A  fine  fimple  Outline  may  poffefs  grace,  a&ion,  expreftion, 
character,  and  proportion.  A  fine  ftatue  is  only  better,  as 
it  contains  all  thefe  qualities  when  varied  a  thoufand  ways  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  cofts 
infinitely  more  ftudy  and  labour.  Since  then  there  are 
ftatues  in  the  world  which,  if  turned  round  on  a  pivot  be¬ 
fore  a  lamp,  would  produce,  on  a  wall,  fome  hundreds  of 
fine  Outlines ;  let  no  one  fay  that,  in  this  Effay,  we  re¬ 
fine  too  much  upon  Art ;  for  every  thing  that  relates  to 
common  form  is  fubje&  to  falhion ;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that,  though  France ,  Italy>  Germany , 
and  England ,  adopt  different  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  the 
human  frame,  they  all  a  gree  ingiving  the  antique  ftatues 
the  preference  to  their  own  character  of  beauty  :  and  fince 
each  gives  a  little  of  its  national  character  of  beauty  to  its 
performances,  fo  that  a  good  critic,  on  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  the  work,  will  decide  as  to  the  nation  of  the  Artift  ; 
we  may  juftly,  I  think,  conclude,  that  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Greek  nation  was  imprejfed  on  their  fculpture\  and 
thence,  by  way  of  corollary,  that  their  nation  muft  have 
furpaffed  in  fymmetry  all  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
as  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  there  is  any  innate  idea  of 
beauty,  we  muft  confequently  believe,  that  their  Minervas , 
Venufes ,  and  "Jupiter s ,  had  been  taken  from  living  examples. 
— Thus,  it  appears,  that  there  is  but  one  thing  that  can 
have  more  intrinfic  value  than  a  very  fine  piece  of  fculpture, 
which  is,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  with  an  accomplifhed 
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mind,  and  generous  heart ;  for  fhe  combines  in  all  her  ac¬ 
tions  the  graces  and  beauties  of  a  pure  ftatue,  affords  her 
admirer  a  thoufand  exquifite  Outlines  at  every  turn  of  her 
body,  or  change  of  her  thought,  blending  colour,  form, 
and  motion ;  and,  finally,  the  happy  being,  who  poflefles 
fuch  a  treafure,  abforbs  his  foul  in  the  enjoyment  of  fenfe 
and  imagination  united ;  but,  alas  !  like  the  bloffoms  of  the 
fpring,  her  charms  unfold  and  fade;  memory  ftrives,  but 
ftrives  in  vain,  to  prefer ve  the  fleeting  image ;  and  a  few 
fhort  years  gone  by,  happily  for  our  tranquillity,  it  is  no 
more. 

Not  fo  with  fine  Art ;  for  he  that  has  once  known  how  to 
judge  of,  or  defcribe  the  fine  Outlines  of  pure  forms, 
though,  in  procefs  of  time,  he  finds  little  left  to  delight 
him  but  the  beft  fculptures ;  yet  he  has  the  confolation 
to  perceive  the  ftudy  of  beauty  more  and  more  agreeable 
as  he  advances  in  years,  efpecially  if  he  have  experienced  the 
value  of  her  companion  virtue,  which  teaches  him  to  trace 
its  origin  among  all  the  works  of  the  creation  ;  whence  the 
operations  of  nature  aflord  him  approved  delight,  as  he 
difcovers  the  prototype  of  fine  Art  in  the  univerfe. 
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SECTION  III. 


It  only  remains  for  me  to  produce  the  principle,  as  far 
as  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  been  able  to  difcover  it,  on  which 
thofe  corredt  draughtfmen,  the  Greek  Artifts  founded  their 
compofltions,  and  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a  criterion 
whereby  to  judge  them ;  the  reverfe  pofltion  of  which 
may  ferve  as  a  guide  to  detedt  produdtions  formed  by  men 
who  have  worked  without  any  rule  or  principle  at  all. 

To  illuflrate  this  idea,  I  have  no  other  means  than  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  well  known  baflo-relievos,  and  the  fineff  gems 
as  well  as  paftes,  by  diftinguifliing  their  numbers  as  they 
ftand  in  Mr.  Taffies’  catalogue,  who  will  readily  furnifh 
fulphur  caffs,  at  a  trifling  expence,*  to  fuch  as  a  rede- 


*  Four-pence  each. 
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firous  of  examining  tlie  force  of  my  affertions for 
to  have  engraved  them,  even  indifferently,  on  copper, 
would  have  been  attended  with  a  confiderable  expence ; 
and,  after  all,  there  is  no  copy  of  any  gem  that  we  know 
of,  which  is  fit  to  be  compared  with  one  of  thefe  fulphur 
impreflions  :  and  all  the  attempts  of  that  kind,  fince  the 
expenfive  work  of  Marriette  to  this  day,  have  only  ferved 
to  fhew  that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  poffefs  fuch 
cabinets,  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of 
Art,  or  indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  the  treafures  that  be¬ 
long  to  them ;  for  even  common  Artifts  know ,  that  the 
moil  ftudied  labour  of  a  Le  Brun ,  or  a  Bartolozzi ,  can 
never  convey  an  idea  of  a  fine  antique  intaglio,  or  rival 
even  one  of  the  commoneft  impreflions  on  fulphur  or  wax : 
and  as  to  the  falfe  notion,  that  by  multiplying  impreflions, 
we  leffen  the  value  of  our  original ;  let  us  afk  what  liberal 
mind  has  lefs  enjoyment  of  a  fine  Arabian  horfe,  becaufe 
it  is  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  ?  or,  who  that 
feels  generoufly,  but  confiders  it  as  enhancing  the  value  of 
his  parks  and  grounds,  that  they  afford  pleafure  and  recre¬ 
ation  to  his  neighbours  ?-— but  to  return. 

In  addition  to  thefe  references,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
annex  a  few  engravings  (moft  of  which  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  myfelf),  of  Outlines,  from  fome  of  my  own 
compofitions,  formed  on,  what  feems  to  me  the  plan  of  the 
ancients,— to  which  it  is  not  improbable  vanity  may  have 
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offered  her  inducements ;  hut  as,  in  the  effay,  I  really  have 
no  other  object  than  the  delire  to  difcover  truth,  and  ferve 
the  Arts ;  I  hope  I  lhall  be  pardoned  for  this,  by  thofe  who 
differ  from  me  in  opinion,  and  thanked  by  all  thole  who 
approve  of  my  hypothecs. 

I  think,  then,  their  leading  maxim  was,  that  each  compo- 
lition,  whether  gem,  baffo- relievo,  or  ffatu ^Jhould  contain 
an  harmonious  •whole ,  as  well  as  parts  in  harmony  with  each 
other ,  and  themfelves : — to  produce  which  harmony,  each 
part  was  contrived  to  flow  into  another,  each  fold  of  dra¬ 
pery  into  fome  other  fold,  each  figure  into  fome  other 
figure;  nay,  even  the  fubordinate  parts  were  made  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  defign  ::  hence  we  fee  trees  frequently  help  to 
connect  figures,  a  vafe,  or  a  chariot-wheel,  a  rock,  a  Ihield, 
or  the  plume  of  a  helmet ;  a  bit  of  flying  drapery,  a  wing, 
or  even  the  tail  of  fome  animal,  are  all  alike  ufeful  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  harmony  of  lines. 

iii  J.i  •*  '■  ■  '  *  1  uv‘ 

Thus  in  the  Phylo&etes ,  No.  7810,  the  eye  is  condu&ed 
from  the  point  of  the  bird’s  wing,  with  which  he  fits  and 
fans  his  wounded  foot,  along  the  right  arm,  to  his  inclined 
head ;  whence  it  defcends,  by  the  left  arm,  to  the  hip,  and 
then  along  the  lower  limbs  to  the  point  of  the  wing, 
whence  it  at  firft  fet  out ;  each  line  alfo  flows  in  curves 
from  a  center. 


The  fame  principle  is  ftill  more  evident  in  the  fea-nymph, 
from  a  pafte,  No.  2600,  where  every  part  revolves  in 
graceful  circles  ;  and  is  no  lefs  remarkably  attended  to  in 
the  Bacchus,  No.  4290,  though  the  Art  is  better  con¬ 
cealed;  in  No.  7471,  the  Greek  hero,  in  ambufcade, 
compleatly  armed,  the  rule  is  even  carried  to  excefs ; 
and  we  fee,  in  that  magnificent  invention,  the  Hercules 
fhooting  the  Stymphalides,  No.  5746,  that  the  birds,  the 
bow,  and  the  lion’s  Ikin  (rather  aukward  concomitants), 
in  the  hands  of  this  great  Artift,  all  tend  to  produce 
harmony. 

Look  again  at  the  fine  gem  of  the  Diana  in  her  car, 
No.  2036,  and  of  the  Jupiter,  fulminating  the  giants, 
No.  986,  in  both  which  there  is  an  endlefs  flow  of  line, 
almoft  all  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  the  centre ;  for 
lines  as  well  as  light  muft  be  fo  difpofed  to  make  them 
agreeable  to  our  opticks:  and  the  delight  we  take  in  circu¬ 
lar  forms,  arifes,  I  believe,  from  their  accommodating 
themfelves  fo  well  to  the  conftrudtion  of  our  eyes ;  which 
is  doubtlefs  the  reafon  why  the  Patera  is  univerfally  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  ornaments  of  architec¬ 
ture,  all  which  is  pointed  out  by  nature,  in  the  conftrudtion 
of  flowers,  trees,  &c.  for,  with  fcarce  any  exception,  they 
flow  into  themfelves. 
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The  ancients  not  only  underftood  this  principle,  but  even 
carried  it  into  every  detail  of  their  works;  for  it  is  not 
lefs  difcernible  in  the  compolition  of  the  whole  groupe, 
than  in  the  general  pofition  of  the  drapery  and  its  orna¬ 
ments.  And  we  fee  on  coins,  efpecially  fome  of  the  finer 
ones  of  Sicily  (many  of  which  are  ineftimable  on  account 
of  their  workmanfhip),  that  they  knew  how  to  cut  off  a 
bull  fo  as  to  take  away  the  difagreeable  idea  of  its  being  a 
detached  part,  and  could  heal  the  Ichifm,  as  it  were,  by 
means  of  converging  lines*. 

It  was  this  knowledge  that  enabled  them  to  form  their 
Chimeras,  to  invent  the  Griffin,  the  Sagitary,  and  the  fu- 
blime  monllers  of  the  deep  ;  fo  as  to  give  literally,  in  the 
language  of  our  Britifh  Poet - 

“  -  to  airy  nothings, 

“  A  local  habitation  and  a  name.” 

Of  their  lkill,  in  condu&ing  the  lines  of  hair,  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  there  are  as  many  inftances  as  of  the  grofs  ignorance 
of  fome  moderns  in  that  particular ;  and  I  could  produce 
a  cropt  head,  picked  up  at  Rome,  in  a  fculptor’s  lludy,  the 
adjullment  of  each  particular  lock  of  which  manifells  more 
thought,  and  the  execution  more  mechanic  lkill,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  many  a  modern  bull  in  all  its  detail. 


*  No.  1664,  of  Taffies’  Cat.  a  Minerva. 
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For  there  is  as  much  harmony  to  be  produced  by  lines,  as 
by  colour,  or  found,  or  figures :  and  the  art  of  lineal  per- 
fpedtive,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  conduced  not  a  little,  we 
all  fee,  to  the  refinement  of  the  Painter’s  enchanting  de¬ 
ceptions. 

There  is  in  what  we  call  the  Arts  of  Poetry,  Painting  and 
Mufic,  a  ftricft  correfpondence,  between  founds,  lines,  and 
tones ;  but  Sculpture  being  a  real  art,  embraces  in  its 
higher  branches  not  only  a  tafte  of  their  united  excellencies, 
but  adds  to  the  enjoyments  of  all  the  other  fenfes,  which 
are  affedled  by  the  other  arts,  that  of  touchy  the  teft  of 
truth : — -its  lines  are  harmony,  its  effect  when  turned  is 
a  metaphoric  pidture,  and  its  character,  if  juftly  exprefled, 
affedts  the  mind  like  fine  Poetry. 

To  illuftrate  this  idea,  I  need  only  refer  a  young  mind  en¬ 
dowed  with  fenfibility,  or  an  old  one  improved  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  its  own  feelings,  on  viewing  a  fine  male  or  female 
ftatue  of  Greek  workmanfhip. 

It  is  this  divine  harmony  of  parts  and  lines  which  makes  a 
whole  admirable ;  and  it  is  neither  an  inelegant  enjoyment, 
nor  an  unprofitable  ftudy,  for  thofe  who  wifh  to  imbue  their 
fouls  with  the  traces  of  great  and  noble  forms,  to  purfue 
the  fhadow  of  fome  good  performance  by  lamp-light  on  a 
plain  furface :  a  pradtice  that  would  greatly  tend  to  habi- 

I  * 
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tuate  young  Artifts  to  form  juft  ideas,  and  facilitate  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  tafte;  for  it  would  be  a  fure  guide 
to  the  imbibing  of  pure  and  corredt  images :  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  he,  who  had  been  thus  nurtured  in  art, 
would  early  poffefs  a  good  manner,  with  an  elegant  under- 
ftanding. 

Nothing  tends  fo  much  as  fhadows,  or  lines  traced  in  a 
clear  medium,  to  make  us  afhamed  of  ungraceful  protu¬ 
berances. — It  is  like  the  effedt  the  camera-obfcura  has  on 
the  mind  of  a  young  landfcape-painter,  in  corredting  the 
errors  of  his  inexperienced  eye :  nor  have  I  any  doubt, 
though  it  is  not  eafy  to  prove  it,  that  the  ancients  were 
much  benefited  by  attentively  confidering  fhadows,  and  not 
a  little  helped  by  the  fymmetry  of  the  well  exercifed  bodies 
of  their  contemporaries  :  for,  in  morals,  we  fee  daily,  that 
feledt  fociety  purifies  the  minds  of  young  people,  in  the 
fame  degree  that  a  general  exhibition  of  depravity  fullies 
and  corrupts  them. 

An  air  feelingly  executed  on  a  fingle  inftrument,  is  the 
fine  Outline  of  a  fine  thought ;  and,  like  a  line  corredted 
with  care,  will  gain  by  repeated  examination  ;  but  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  it,  as  wanting  permanency,  and  depending  on 
frefh  efforts  of  the  mufician,  which  experience  teaches 
us  may  be  unfuccefsful ;  for  no  performer,  however  enthu- 
fiaftic,  can  execute  the  fame  air  twice,  with  exatfly  the  fame 
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energy ;  but  a  fine  thought,  once  expreffed  on  paper, 
though  only  in  an  Outline,  is  durably  eftablilhed. 

Mufic  is  like  a  reflexion  of  the  images  of  the  mind  on 
the  mirror  of  found;  Outlines  on  paper  are  thofe  images 
realized. 

That  the  ancients  knew  every  thing  we  know,  I  am  not 
likely  to  join  with  thofe  who  believe,  any  more  than  with 
others  who  give  to  Shaiefpeare *  this  wonderful  all-knowing 
faculty  ;  but,  in  Art,  I  believe,  few  things  that  contribute 
to  effedt  were  overlooked  by  them,  as  the  flat  reliefs  of  the 
beft  temples  at  Athens,  and  the  emboffed  furface  on  which 
their  Artifts  engraved  their  intaglios  evince  ;  for  the  firft 
was  calculated  to  prevent  broken  maffes  of  lhadow,  which 
might  hurt  the  objedts,  and,  in  a  clear  atmofphere,  render 
them  dazzling ;  the  other  tended  to  give  them,  when  im- 
prefled  on  wax,  a  panoramic  effect,  both  advantageous  to  the 
engraver,  and  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  optics. 

In  this  form  are  found  mod  of  the  fineft  Greek  intaglios, 
and  ancient  paftes :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  we  feldom 


*  Yet,  perhaps,  I  (hall  be  fufpefted  to  go  a  great  way  towards  this  fond  imagination,  when  X 
declare,  that,  although  a  fceptic,  as  to  the  moderns,  being  as  yet  full-grown  enough  to  produce  a 
painted  commentary  on  his  immortal  thoughts;  yet,  I  (irmly  believe,  the  prototype  of  mod  of  his 
ideal  charafters  exids  at  this  day  among  the  body  of  the  works  of  Art ;  and  that,  if  men  of  tafte 
and  learning  would  be  as  diligent  in  the  purfuit  of  difcoveries  of  this  fort,  as  many  are  in  pro¬ 
curing  topographical  illuftrations,  we  (hould  foon  be  in  poffeffion  of  at  lead  the  mod  elegant  ac¬ 
companiments  to  his  works  that  art  can  devife,  and  embellilhments  calculated  rather  to  raife  than 
debafe  the  fweet  pages  we  all  fo  much  wi(h  to  adorn. 
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meet  with  any  feals  of  the  fhield-like  form  that  have  not 
merit ;  for  the  form  in  itfelf  contributing  to  the  harmony 
of  the  whole,  helps  to  banifh  the  idea  of  a  folid  back 
ground  to  which,  by  modern  engravers,  their  figures  are 
generally  ftuck,  with  ftudious  care,  that  the  furface  fhall 
be  flat  and  well  polifhed :  an  error  that  a  very  little  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ancient  baflo-relievo  might  have 
taught  them  to  obviate ;  for  there  it  is  always  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  compofition,  according  to  the  light  in  which 
it  was  to  be  placed. 

This  harmony  of  lines  conftitutes  what  we  call  grace ;  as 
might  be  amply  proved  from  the  works  of  Raffael>  but  is 
more  ftrikingly  exemplified  in  the  defigns  of  Parmigiano , 
and  the  exquifite  and  rare  prints  of  Andrea  Meldojfa ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Schiavone,  whofe  defective  drawing  it  covers, 
like  a  precious  veil,  embellifhing  the  deformity  it  conceals : 
but  a  ftill  flronger  proof  of  the  value  of  this  fyftem  of  the 
Greeks,  is  daily  felt,  in  the  admiration  we  cannot  help 
beftowing  on  even  indifferent  copies  of  their  baflo-relievos, 
by  their  inferior  Artifts ;  who,  although  they  were  not 
able  to  rival  the  original,  always  preferved  the  grace  and 
fpirit  of  the  acffion  of  the  figures,  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  character  ;  a  feeling  of  Art  in  them,  that  announces 
the  high  fource  of  their  general  education  therein,  and 
{hews  that  its  grand  theory  pervaded  even  the  meaneft 
bofoms. 


V  * 
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Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  principles  of  the 
Greeks  in  compofition,  in  the  harmony  of  lines  and  pre- 
cilion  of  contour ;  and  thus  far  they  might  be  conducted 
by  rules.  To  procure  expreflion,  they  could  only  be  guided, 
as  we  are,  by  tafte  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  anatomical 
{kill ;  of  which  it  is  not  here  my  province  to  fpeak,  except, 
that  they  always  feem  to  have  remembered,  that  extreme 
leannefs  is  to  be  abhorred  ;  well  knowing  that  fimplicity 
promotes  beauty,  and  that  we  ought  to  preferve  a  medium 
in  all  things. 

But  one  more  obfervation  I  cannot  omit  on  the  decency 
that  reigns  among  the  naked  figures  of  their  great  Artifls, 
a  decency  which  caufes  our  delicacy  to  be  fufpeCted,  when 
we  affeCt  to  fig-leaf  the  fexual  diftinCtions  of  their  inno¬ 
cent  nudities  ;  of  which  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  “  they 
are  naked  and  not  ajhamedd  ’ 

An  affectation,  which  fhews  a  corrupted  age  like  this  in 
double  deformity,  while  the  obfcene  inventions  of  that 
great  genius,  Hogarth ,  are  in  all  hands,  and  the  loofe  de- 
fcriptions  of  Fielding ,  in  every  body’s  library. 

Let  us  away  with  this  affectation  ;  and  let  our  travelled 
ladies,  who  have  walked  without  harm  with  gentlemen 
through  every  Mufeum  in  Europe,  and  beheld  all  that 
Grecian  Art,  even  when  it  was  playful,  could  fhew,  teach 
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their  countrywomen,  that  true  modefty  difdains  not  to 
examine,  with  a  fteady  eye,  the  mafculine  parts  of  the 
antique  ftatues,  confcious  that  they  are  as  chaftely  repre- 
fented  as  thofe  of  children  by  the  hand  of  nature,  which 
innocence  may,  and  does  daily,  behold  unblufhing  ;  which 
nothing  but  lewd  hypocrify  affedts  to  fear  ;  and  which, 
when  mutilated,  or  deftroyed,  or  clumfily  concealed,  fhews 
only  a  difpolition  to  affect  a  refinement  that  affuredly 
betrays,  to  a  clofe  obferver,  the  index  of  a  narrow  mind ; 
and  has  a  cruel  tendency  to  deprefs  the  hand  of  Art,  which 
is  never  more  elevated  than  when  defcribing  the  human 
form  divine  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  myflerious 
great  firft  Caufe. 

But  enough  ;  though  much  more  might  be  faid  on  this  in- 
terefting  fubjedt,  were  not  this  effay  already  too  long,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  nature  of  appropriate  ornaments ,  on  which  an 
entire  treatife  is  much  wanted,  and,  if  this  flight  effay  meet 
with  approbation,  may,  in  future,  be  detailed ;  but  for 

THOSE  WHO  THINK,  I  AM  SURE  I  HAVE  SAID  ENOUGH  ;  FOR 
THOSE  WHO  TASTE  THE  BEAUTIES,  I  AM  EARNESTLY  DESIROUS 
OF  UNVEILING,  PERHAPS,  TOO  MUCH  •  AND  TO  THE  PROFANE, 
WHO  DESPISE  WHAT  THEY  WILL  NOT  EXERT  THEIR  ORGANS 
TO  UNDERSTAND  OR  ENJOY,  IT  IS  USELESS  TO  WRITE  AT  ALL. 


4 
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APPENDIX. 


Having  compleated  my  thoughts  on  thefe  fubjects, 
and  ventured  to  illuftrate  them,  by  a  few  inventions,  com- 
pofed,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  work ;  I  have  only  to  hope  that  this  free-will- 
offering  may  not  be  unpleafing  to  the  public  ;  and  that 
where  any  lines  are  found  that  violate  the  fyftem,  as  in  part 
of  one  of  the  furies  No.  18,  it  may  be  attributed  to  his 
real  motive,  an  illuftration  of  the  errors  of  the  oppolite 
principle;  for  they  were  all  defigned  as  experiments. — 
Neither  do  I  prefume  to  fay,  that  all  the  lines  were  the  re- 
fult  of  ftudy,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to  have  been ; — but 
one  thing  may  be  aflerted  of  this  work,  which  can  be  faid  of 
few  others  that  have  paffed  the  hands  of  an  engraver,  which 
is,  that  Mr.  Blah  has  condefcended  to  take  upon  him  the 
laborious  office  of  making  them,  I  may  fay,  fac-ffiniles  of 
my  originals :  a  compliment,  from  a  man  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  and  abilities,  the  higheft,  I  believe,  I  ffiall 
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ever  receive  : — and  I  am  indebted  to  bis  generous  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  inftru&ion  which  encouraged  me  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  great  part  of  the  plates  myfelf ;  enabling  me  there¬ 
by  to  reduce  confiderably  the  price  of  the  book.  My 
intention  was,  to  have  added  a  few  modern  fubjedts, 
treated  exactly  in  the  fame  way,  for  which  defigns  have 
been  made,  but  finding  the  expellee  too  great  for  an  ex¬ 
periment,  I  declined  it ;  on  which  account  I  have  not  gone 
beyond  an  Outline  on  any  of  the  plates,  although  many  are 
from  finilhed  drawings.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
obferve,  that  of  all  thefe  inventions  there  is  one  alone 
which  cannot  properly  be  called  intirely  my  own.  I 
purpofely  introduced  it,  not  only  to  illuftrate  an  idea  that 
{hall  be  advanced  in  a  future  Effay  ;  but  as  a  cruft  for  the 
Critics,  who  muft  now  take  care  how  they  pronounce  rafh- 
ly,  left,  in  attempting  to  point  it  out,  they  inadvertently 
pay  me  an  undeferved  compliment. 

What  follows  will  be  confidered,  I  am  fure,  as  a  ufeful 
part  of  the  work,  by  all  thofe  who  wifh  to  examine  the 
fentiments  I  have  exprefied.  It  cannot  but  be  ferviceable 
to  the  young  Artift,  whofe  time  is  precious,  as  it  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  numbers  of  the  beft  of  the  fubje&s  which, 
with  a  view  to  ftudy,  I  have  been  many  years  feledfing, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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A  NUMERICAL  CATALOGUE 

OF  ABOVE  srx  HUNDRED  SUBJECTS  FROM  ENGRAVED  STONES, 
ALMOST  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  FROM  THE  FINEST  ANTIQUES; 
SELECTED  WITH  CARE,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ARTISTS,  FROM  MR. 
T  ASS  I E  S  ’  CABINET,  CONSISTING  OF  ABOVE  SIXTEEN  THOUSAND 
IMPRESSIONS;  ALL,  OR  ANY  PART  OF  WHICH,  ARE  SOLD  AT  HIS 
HOUSE  IN  LEICESTER-FIELDS,  IN  SULPHER  CASTS,  MOUNTED 
AND  NUMBERED,  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
AT  FOURPENCE  EACH. 


4  1 


HEADS. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1527 

I39S 

498+ 

1 1723 

5*38 

403+ 

9723 

3693 

4518 

8901 

15812 

6156 

51+8 

56+8 

7°33 

97+o 

15+9+ 

3+73 

15262 

10141 

5OH 

3+7+ 

1+07 

155+8 

2825 

6078 

10094 

4251 

1661 

15158 

16+7 

5010 

15864 

10181 

68l 

9629 

9699 

8950 

+997 

3763 

10020 

4911 

7672 

11928 

9024 

+983 

3777 

10028 

8759 

10802 

1 000 1 

2018 

>536 

3789 

8984 

9928 

9686 

10148 

SS7+ 

6069 

>365 

>5937 

1171 

6050 

10163 

1393 

2523 

1422 

89+1 

263 

9518 

8650 

12472 

10226 

83+3 

8764 

I024I 

12295 

2800 

.  i563+ 

4996 

1 101 

98+4 

10321 

9718 

8045 

11038 

11213 

11861 

10220 

1 041 4 

4702 

2809 

1664 

9115 

7°3S 

10064 

10502 

9112 

5512 

15659 

65  S3 

8237 

9583 

5273 

4203 

47®5 

4782 

5282 

6210 

475i 

4862 

2159 

5732 

4709 

5374 

5294 

5243 

7607 

7568 

82 

8448 

or 

12724 

8596 

7695 

5727 

5943 

6319 

6744 

6818 

1745 

1800 

7620 

6817 

7766 

5041 


943 

2911 

>35 

393 

8731 

6808 
1753 
7611 
6281 
'  8619 
or 

.  6198 
6938 
6790 
7*52 
7I53 
2749 
7967 
8581 
4788 
3048 
6101 
2157 
4598 
119 
10127 
12843 
7479 
7559 

4602 

2601 

35*4 

3321 

8250 


8275 

8386 

8639 

8440 

3557 

13220 

7995 

12935 

6781 

2160 

6668 

6229 

5378 

*7°3 

6867 

6662 

4639 

9436 

9230 

7523 
9431 
2581 
9227 
1493 
94 1 
404 
2552 
2586 
6890 
931? 

6531 

5076 

922 

4410 


6029 

2514 

5940 

5263 

8+32 

2639 

4577 

5093 

5051 

5855 

I539° 

4744 

4733 

4732 

7759 

7754 

12732 

5**4 

6545 

873* 

15881 

5925 

5943 

5112 

5°4° 

2217 

6969 

*>937 

6645 

7139 

13092 

13+99 

9146 

4588 


2593 

7026 

9363 

7539 

4353 

2591 

9*44 

6607 

7505 

8428 

5853 

i73i 

1312 

15144 

5123 

15492 

15203 

2645 

759 

2641 

2660 

15120 

709 

8520 

7510 

130 

8838 

7554 

4821 

6460 

6295 

2322 

7523 

8846 


8357 

5121 

I5I95 

1512 

8077 

9383 

8848 

8850 

59*7 

9099 
5684 
7426 
5922 
7421 

9100 
8584 
9O98 

8653 

2397 

9365 

93+7 

7446 

734i 

4259 

9°99 

4807 

6477 

5280 

4373 

7340 

4784 

3480 

8560 

8623 


6259 
6266 
1 049 1 
3605 

575* 

17 

4397 

15444 

7619 

42 

5800 

9490 

4592 

6001 

2633 

>57 

2651 

5736 

3OI5 

4581 

2585 

5864 

5792 

8660 

2436 

59°9 

3482 

3588 

4455 

57°4 

4643 

2382 

4699 

7181 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

5738 

6601 

3+66 

6149 

r3°74 

7475 

6603 

4298 

2885 

6544 

2227 

13072 

Os 

OO 

00 

1/75 

6897 

3006 

962 

9294 

7450 

9361 

6151 

9187 

8859 

4290 

67: 

9333 

9395 

2588 

15299 

2895 

2933 

9 1 74 

348  7 

4150 

13623 

7231 

8822 

9433 

4592 

8815 

5989 

>57*0 

7374 

8819 

9534 

ISI3 

8830 

3552 

1720 

4616 

86n 

4853 

9208 

73'2 

8016 

2640 

4355 

2973 

6147 

6750 

1738 

2626 

2592 

8608 

9346 

4841 

4265 

6888 

13242 

8872 

6625 

6310 

15277 

5299 

6881 

i324i 

8803 

5746 

9549 

8866 

5221 

8427 

18 

7471 

4779 

4738 

5852 

N.  B.  The  numbers  are  as  they  ftand  in  a  cabinet  of  paftes,  arranged  partly  according  to  ftyles : 
feveral  more  might  have  been  added  of  the  numbers  of  fine  fubje&s,  if  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Taffies* 
Catalogue  of  Gems,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  had  been  prepared. 


FINIS. 


LATELT  PUBLISHED  BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


I-  THE  MAID  OF  SNOWDON,  A  TALE. 
IN  BOARDS. 


PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE 


n.  A  POEM  ON  THE  LANDSCAPES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
AND  SIXPENCE  IN  BOARDS. 


PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS 


....  SOME  ANECDOTES  OK  THE  LIFE  OF  IULIO  BONASONI,  A  BOLOGNESE 
ARTIST,  WHO  FOLLOWED  THE  STYLES  OF  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SIX 
TEENTH  CENTURY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ENGRAVINGS 
WITH  THEIR  MEASURES,  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THAT  TASTEFUL  COMPOSER- 
and  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  his  rare  and  ex“e’ 
PERFORMANCES.  TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  ARTS  IN  ENCLAND-  PRICE  THREE  SHILLINGS  IN  BOARDS. 


IV.  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DESCRIBE  HAFOD, 
ABOUT  THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  FUNACK, 
BRIDGE,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  CARDIGAN; 
THOMAS  JOHNES,  ESQUIRE,  MEMBER  FOR 
TWO  SHILLINGS. 


AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  SCENES 
COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  DEVIL’S 
AN  ANTIENT  SEAT  BELONGING  TO 
THE  COUNTY  OF  RADNOR,  PRICE 
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aerial  clouds  thro'  heaveivs'  resplendent  plains 

WHO  YVAMDE-R,  PARENTS  of  PRbLiriC  RAINS 
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